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REVIEW 


Of the Rev. Mr. Furguson’s Letters to the Rev. Moses 
Thacher, Pastor of the North Church of Wrentham. 


[Concladed. } 


It may be well supposed, that Mr. Furguson, when he 
assumed the pious office of reproving his recreant brother 
Thacher for infractions of his covenant obligations with 
his church; for his hypocrisy exhibited in becoming a Ma- 
son, at the time and manner he did, and, in a short pe- 
riod, seceded from the institution for political purposes; 
for his general unchristian conduct towards the members 
of his church, and especially, for his cofitempt of the ec- 
clesiastical council, convened to advise the” séttlement of 


difficulties in the church; we say that Mr. Furguson must 

have had his sensibilities roused by conflicting affections; 
bound as he was to his brother Thacher by the tender and 

endearing cords of love and friendship, strengthened by 

long intimacy and corresponding sentiments on religious 

faith and doctrines. United, as they had been, in opinion, | 
on the subject of Masonry, which, at that period, agitated 
the public mind, and wherein both rested under full per- 
suasion, that the principles of Masonic institutions were an- 
tichristian and vicious; under these circumstances, Mr. 
Furguson could not but be astonished to learn, that his 
brother had secretly, become a Mason, and after a short 
period, had seceded from the institution. What inferences 
could the discriminating mind of Mr. Furguson, with 
much sorrow and grief, have drawn up, but, that his 
brother Thacher had assumed the character of a hypo- 
crite for vile political purposes ? Every step, from first 
to last; from the period of becoming a Mason to his se- 
cession demonstrates the fact, that he wasa hypo- 
erite.. 

Every considerate man, as well as Mr. Furguson, must 
believe that the measures adopted by his brother, under 
the hypocritical garb and sanctity of religion, were, whol- 
ly, for political effect. 

Thus in the preceding letters, as by his conduct we have 
seen, in what manner, Mr, Thacher, by false statements 
and misrepresentations has bartered away what little re- 
putation he had ia religion and morality, for a seat in the 


Senate of Massachusetts. We stop here to take a combined ! 


view ofhis exclusive principles. First his system of discipline 
recommended to Ministers and Churches for their adop- 
tion; this Mr. Furguson has treated in a very judicious 


manner. Second, the proposition respecting ‘ extrajudi- |’ 


cial oaths’ met its appropriate doom in the Senate. In 
both, Mr. Thacher has been fuiled. Both these measures 
have one common parent, Thev originate from the same 
corrupt source, arbitrary and tyrannical spirit of exclusion. 
Had the proposed schemes been adopted, where would 


this exclusive principle have stopped ? 


This last, as well as the whole of Mr. Furguson’s let- || 


. ters, ought to be read by every person, who feels he has 


an interest in the free institutions of the country. These 
letters involve sentiments which will ever be cherished by. 
‘the advocates of ‘freedom of opinions.’ They are wor- 
thy to be carried in bold relief upon the frontlets of the 
forehead, und deeply impressed upon the heart of every 
‘man who embraces the righteous cause of liberty, the pal- 
ladiam of our civil and religious privileges, in opposition 
‘to the all appalling spirit and doctrine of antimasonic ex- 
clusion; the name is of the least importance, the spirit is 
that which we oppose. 

We, with Mr. Furguson,feel ‘ sick at heart of these pre- 
tences to particular purity and zeal,’ either in affairs of 
church, or state, as ‘they bring with them hot conten- 
tion, noise und war.’ This is what Thacher desired whea. 
che exclaimed in the Senate Chamber, ‘Jf civil war be 
necessary, let it come. I fear no civil war.’ 


Let us now attend to Mr. Furguson. 


© Rev. and dear Brother, 

The late venerable John Newton has somewhere re- 
marked, that some good people spend all their strength, 
and exhaust themselves in laboring to get rid of evil; but 
‘that for his part, he would rather spend and be spent in 
doing good, because if he could fill the world with good, 
there would be no room for evil. Alas, while attempting 
ys root up the tares, we are in danger of pglling up also 


the wheat. And I apprehend, that Satan can fill the field 


with tares, faster than we can root them up. In North 


Wrentham, you appear to me to act upon the opposite of 
'Mr. Newton’s maxim, and to manifest untiring zeal in 
your attempts to get rid of evil. In less than a week 
from the time of the meeting of the Council referred to in 
'my last, you had effected a division in the church over 
which you are the under shepherd; anc without waiting 
for the formalities of a dismission, either as the pastor or 
asa private member of the mother charch, you had or- 
ganized what you call a new church, composed of about a 
third of the male, and two thirds of the female members. 
‘Two objects appear to have been especially in your vierv 
in this transaction. First, the maintenance of discipline; 
and secondly, to purge out Masonry. The first of these 
objects appears to me to have no foundation. It is true 
you have got rid of the brother (i. e. if your proceedings 
stand) who was restored by the advice of Council. You 
have also got rid of ali your Masonic brethren, and of 
those who were not with you in opinion. You area 
‘sffiall body, composed of the veterans of the war, and may 
now be supposed to be united. But in respect to union, 
| you are not more united now, than the entire charch was 
four years ago. Since that time you have had divisions, 
and in four years more, you may again have divisions. — 
And here I would ask, in what better state are you to main- 


tain discipline, in the event of new divisions, than you} 


were before you separated ?* Are you not, as a body, 
composed of individuals of Jike passions with other men? 
And what advantage can you have for maintaining disci- 
pline, which you had not before your separation? Alas, 
you are, in this respect, like the poor negro, who built a 
beoth in the wilderness, that he might escape from the 
world. He found Pomp was there still. Perhaps you also 
have carried Pomp with you. 


*It may be questioned, even, whether you are in as 
good a state. Suppose you undertake to deal with halfa 
dozen of your members, and they pronounce you out of 


order, and fly off, and form themselves into another 
church? What then? 


But although you are in no better state to maintain dis- 
cipline, so far as respects your basis, yet you have got rid 
of an offender, who, in your opinion ought to have been 
excommunicated. Suppose it to be so; admit if you 
please, that the Council did do wrong, and that, by their 
advice, the discipline of your church was in this case pros- 
trated. Still you, and the members acting with you, were 
not accountable; the sin did not lie at your door; you had 
borne your testimony against it and had cleared your gar- 
ments. Neither was the offence of that brother such as to 
affect the doctrine or the standing of the church. He was 
not an immoral person, nora heretic. He might be a sin- 
cere Christian, and yet say all! that he had said, and do all 
that he had done. And why manifest so much feeling on 
the subject? Why take such desperate measures to get 
rid of an evil of such comparatively trivial consequence ? 
I confess I can only account for it, by attributing it, to 
feelings of disappointment, and I fear of vengeance. It 
was not what the individual had done; it was not what 
the Council or the church had done or neglected to do; ia 
other circumstances a greater fault might have been 
over-looked, and a greater burden might have been 
borne; but in this case, there were purposes to be answer- 
ed, and ends to be attained, for which it was the occasion, 
rather than the cause. We come then to the second end 
to be attained by the organization of what you call a new 
church, viz. To purge out Masonry. I call it the se- 
cond end to be attained; but it was in trath the only end; 
for it was impossible for you to suppose that you could lay 
the foundation of church discipline on a stronger basis, 
than that on which it stood before. The contempt whieh 
you poured upon all church order and covenant obliga- 
tions, in the manner in which you broke away from the 
original church, was of itself evidence, that the mainte- 
nance of church discipline was the least of your concern. 
You profess, in common with your brethren, to regard a 
Congregational church, as recognizing none other Lord, 
but Jesus Christ. You believe him to be head over all 
things to his church. There then yeu stood, before that 
body of which Christ is the head, on the Sabbath sue- 
ceeding the meeting of the Council, with a request to be 
dismissed, that you and those associated with you might 
be formed into a new church. The request was proper. 
You had a right to make but not to demand it. When 
you condescended to make that request, you ceased for 
the moment to be the organ of the charch. You took the 
place of a suppliant petitioning for a favor. And how did 
you treat that body of which you profess to regard Christ 
as the head? You were told, in answer to your petition, 
that it was contrary to their established rule, to transaet 
business on the Sabbath, and a day was appointed, (short 
of a fortnight) to take your request into consideration.— 
And considering the importance of the question to be by 
them decided, the time could not have been considered 
long. Considering that the question to be by them de- 
cided involved considerations of the most interesting char- 
acter; considering that it was the climax of all that your 
connexion with Masonry had brought upon them; the 
church must be admitted to have treated your request with 
unparallelied moderation. But what was your treatment 
ofthem? You told them, that if the question of your 
dismission was notdetermined then, any delay would 
be construed into a denial; and you should proceed 
to organize your church, without further reference 
to them. And accordingly you did proceed the next day 
upon your own responsibility, And thus it was you 


| 
| 
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| 
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BOSTON MASONIC MIRROR. 


; purged out Masonry!! Like the Roman Emperor, who 
-had marked the conquest with universal desolation, yeu 
could say, ‘ I have given peace to my country! You 
can look back upon the desolations you have made—up- 

on your walls broken down, and your hedges rooted up, 
-and say, ‘I have purged out anes from the church 

North Wrentham.’ 

The cleansiag process by which you have removed 

Masonry from the church of your particular charge is re- 
“commended as applicable to all our churches. Sir, F am 
“sick at heart of these pretences to particular purity and 
-zeal. They carry with them hot contention, noise and 
war. I willingly offer my feeble aid to arrest their: pro- 
«gress. [have written these sheets under a_ pressure 

of heart. Personal considerations could not have drawn 
from me what I have now written. If aught severe or 
personal has escaped me, forgive it, 1 entreatyou. As 
cribe it to the times and to the occasion. I have written 
in sorrow rather than in anger, and have ouly meant to be 
so understood, as to convey my own impression to my 
brethren, 

I am, yeur Friend and Brother, 
Joun FerGuson. 

East Attleborough, Dec. 20, 1830. 


[Original.] 


respectable Grocer,in the north part of the City, who has 
“jong been suspected of being a convert to the seditious 


preaching of Jacob, and a little tinctured with antiism, 
although he nas hitherto carefully avoided a public avowal 
of his sentiments, wus induced, from some cause or othe: | 


(probably believing it would never gain publicity) to sign’ 
the remonstrance against the petition of the Grand Lodge | 


for a modification of their Charter. Since the names of 
the remonstrants have been given to the public, his re- 
pentance has been severe and pungent, and he declares’ 
that ‘no act of his whole life ever caused him so much. 


pain and regret;’ but still he has a particular aversion to’ 


its being made public—This reminds me of an anecdote 
related to me when quite young, which made an_impres- 
sion upon my mind that time can never eflace. : 
{fn a country village, a man who made great pretensions 
to piety and honesty, and on all occasions extremely clam- 


orous in his own praise, was, one day, detected stealing a 
pair of leather breeches; whereupon was congregated the 
sage fathers of the town, the parish priest, deacons and 
experienced laymen, to take into consideration the case of 
‘their offending brother. After a long and patient inves-| 
tigation of the subject, they unanimously agreed to the 
following verdict viz—that the culprit should be placed. 
-astride a rail, borne upon the shoulders of two men, and 
in this manner to be carried through the village,incessantly | 
exclaiming as he passed along, I’ve stolen a pair of 
leather breeches, and Iam sorry forit. No sooner 
-was the verdict made known than all the men, women| 
and children, far and near, were assembled to witness this’ 
-novel exhibition and hear from his own lips his confession | 
-and repentance. When ali things were in preparation, | 
and the busy hum ofthe surrounding multitude hushed in- | 
to adeath like silence, each stretching forward to catch 
the first word that should fall from his polluted lips, what, 
could exceed their astonishment to hear him, (instead of 
expressing his regret for his crime,) vociferated with sten- | 
torian Voice, ‘ I have stolen a pair of leather breeches 
and I’m sorry I’m found out.’ 
Quere. Does not the gentleman’s sorrow and regret. 
consist in his being found out ? 


It is a petty plain intimation of what is thought of an- 
timasonry out ofthis state, that no respectable man will 
stand one of their nominations for Governor. All recol-' 
ject how pertinaciously they stuck to ‘Heman Allen in, 
Vermont for a candidate, and the abuse he received at. 
their hands after shaking them off. The anties in Con-. 
necticut have nominated the Hon. Timothy Pitkin for 
Governor, and he teo publicly declines their proffered 
friendship. They will have to look up some Solomon' 
Southwick, some bankrupt who has no charac-| 
fer to loose, [N. paper.) | 


PROSCRIPTION OF MASONS. 


A report is in circulation, which we sincerely hope is | 


without foundation, that at a town meeting at Bridgewa- 
teron Monday last, when a list of names of those who 
were qualified for jurors was presented for acceptance,four 
were objected to, and by a vote of the town, erased from 
the list for the sole cause of their being Masons. If this 
be true, it is proscription in its most alarming form; it is 
virtually assuming the power of disfranchising a citizen 
for his opinions, and declaring to the public that a Mason, 
however competent, however honest and virtuous he may 
be in his private character, is not to be trusted, shall not 
be permitted to enjoy any of those political rights which 
the Constitution has secured to every citizen, and declares 
him incompetent to perform the duty of a juror with im- 
partiality, and that the public good and safety demand 
the exclusion of any man from any office of trust, honor 
or profit, who bears the name of Mason. We have never 


| expressed ourselves the particular advocates or supporters 


of the parties which are now struggling, the one for supre- 
macy and the other for political existence, and which at 


the present day are so fearfully agitating and dividing | 


the public opinion. We have always thought that an un- 
due excitement and ene which was not called for by the 
occasion which produced it, has prejudiced many and led 
them to a more ardent opposition to Masuns and Mason- 
ry than the cause required. ‘We have never had a doubt 
but many, very many, have been and still are actuated 
by honest views, and simply desire that the institution 
which they believe to be pernicious in its influence and 
tendency upon the morals of the people, and destructive 
to the principles of a free government, might be over- 
thrown. Such has formerly been their publicly avowed 
motives, and such they have explicitly declared to be 
their sole aim and end. ‘Their publications have constant- 
ly held this language—that it is the institation and not the 
members against which they contend. The above report 
shows a total dereliction from these few principles, and if 


| carried out who does not see that a proscription of men | 


and their political disfranchisement is to be the result.— 


And that this is but.the commencement of a series of | 
measures, which, if they should obtain the ascendancy in | 
the government, would inevitably follow and deprive eve- |' 
ry citizen, who may have the taint of Masonry upon him, | 
of every right and privilege, which is secured to him by | 
‘| the constitution and the lawsoftheland. We believe that |. 
every honest well meaning man, whether Mason or anti-| 


mason, would deprecate such a state of things. And we 


are cheered with the belief that the people, who have} 
avowed themselves hostile only to the institution, will not | 
give their countenance or sanction to measures so mani-| 
festly repugnant to the declared rights of every American | 
citizen; and weatill trust and believe that there is yet a) 
spirit existing, of forbearance to approach the ark of our || 


political safety with any but patriotic motives; a love of 
individual and public safety; a sincere desire for the good 
of the body politic; a disposition to support and maintain 


| the laws under which we live; and a determination that’ 
every man shall be made secure from oppression in the | 


exercise of his indefeasable 1ights; and that none shall be 
declared aliens from daring to exercise a freedom of con- 
scienee, or for a frank and fearless avowal of his approba- | 
tion or disapprobation of any principle which they may 
deem wrong. We have repeatedly declared it our fixed 


determination to avoid giving any opinion upon the merits |. 
of the controversy between Masons and antimasons; and || 


we have been induced to notice the above movement, be- 
cause we believe it hostile to the rights of individuals, and 
fearfully imperilling everything which isdear and valua- 
ble in our Constitatious, and a complete destruction of the 


‘THE BOOT UPON THE OTHER LEG.’ 


By a complete return of the votes for Representatives to 
Congress from Bristol District, it appears that Mr. Hodges 
and not Mr. Ruggles, as was before supposed, had a plu- 
rality of the votes given in. ‘The whole number was 4845, 
making two thousand four hundred and twenty three ne- 
cessary to achoice. Of these Mr. Modges had 2371,— 
Mr. Ruggles 2278, and there were one hundred and nine- | 
ty five for other persons; so that fifty two more votes 
would have elected Mr. Hodges! 

By this it appears that there is not, in fact, an antima- 
sonic majority in Bristol! County; and the success of their 
ticket for Senators was on!y the result of local prejudi- 
ces and personal dislikes. Some of the old Senators pur- 
sued an unpopular course with regard to the Militia Bill, 
&e. and the consequence was that the electors of the 
District would not support them for another term, so they 
gave their support to the opposition ticket, without any 
regard to its character or its name. And now forsooth, 
with accidental success on their side, the antimasons have 
the modesty to come forward and lay claim to a ony. 
which it is apparent they never had. 

It isnot so. A majority of the voters in Bristol District 
‘are not prepared to say by their votes, that they will dis- 
franchise any portion of their fellow citizens—that they 
will put forth an arm to strip their neighbors and friends 
of the common rights of citizenship-that they will drive them 
from the polls, the jury box and the altar!—that they will 
refuse to suffer them to worship in the Church of the Most 
High God, or testify in a court of justice. The great bedy 
of the people are not prepared for this, although there are 
those among them, who would not only assert such a fact 
but use their utmost endeavors to bring it into actual exist- 
ence. [Pawtucket Chronicle. } 


ANTIMASONRY IN SALEM. 


It is reported says the Salem Gazette, that the shame- 
less creatures who contrived the base and wicked ‘ A.B.C. 


Plot,’ are about to renew their attempts to create an ex- 
_citement in this town, against a portion ef our fellow citi- 
zens, who,—however it may be elsewhere,—are here as 
respectable, in point of standing and moral character, as 
The diffusien ofa 
fierce and malevolent spirit of proscriptiog against the 
members of the society of Freemasons, in several towns in 


any equal number of their townsmen. 


this state, demonstrates that the fanatical and persecuting 
\spirit of the seventeenth century, is not yet entirely ex- 
tinct in New England. It is evidently, even now, in 
the power of unprincipled demagogues to revive, ina de- 
gree, the terrors of those times when it was so easy to raise 
an excitement against poor old women, and upright and 
conscientious men, as witches, quakers, baptists, hutchin- 
The gallows, the stoeks, and the prison, 
‘have not yet been resorted to,but the unspering persecution 
by the AnTimasons in Lynn, and other places where 
‘they have the ascendency,of all who will not join a cru- 
sade against the unoffending objects of their malice, shows 


sonians, &c. 


that nothing but the want of power restrains them from bo- 
dily outrage. 


Ilear the language ofa Masonwho has been a member 
of the institution more than fifty years. 

‘ I have been a member of this useful and honora- 
ble fraternity for more than a half a century, and 
that its 
obligations, under apy circumstances, impugned the or- 
_dinances of civil and religious society. On the contrary, 
_we hgld ourselves bound to render unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s and unto God the things which are 


‘have never till now heard the calumny uttered, 


God’s; and I can with truth affirm, that I never knere 


freedom of the people; and because we believe that upon, a man who became a Mason, and whose practice 


calm reflection, no one will give his approbation to al 


measure fraught with so much danger, and so manifestly 


destructive to the very existence of political liberty and the | 


rights of every individual.—{Taunton Sun.] 


The reader is referred to page 351, 


conformed to the precepts it inculeates, who did not 
‘become A BETTER MAN than he had been thereto- 
fore.’ 


Over-civility generally ends in impudence, for as it 
proceeds from design, and not from any kincness or 


‘respect, it ceases with its object. 


BOSTON MASONIC MIRROR. 


The of the {tinerant Letturér, 
iyN, and his coadjutors from Lynn, to get up an excite- 
inent on the subject of Masonry in this town, have as yet 
proved abortive, and have been met by the almost univer- 
sal disapprobation of our citizens. The Selectmen refused 
to grant permission for the proposed Lecture and Exhibi-| 
tion at Concert Hall, ander the Law which provides ~ 


no public exhibition shall be given without the approbation 
of the Town authorities. They next engaged tne Hall of | 
the Franklin building, without letting the agent know for’ 
what purpose it was to be used. ‘The owners of the buitd- 
ing (the Salem Marine Society) on learning the object of 
those who had engaged the Hall, had a meeting, and by a 
vote of 3 to 1, refused to sanction the engagement. The 
agitators however came to town on Tuesday evening, and | 
succeeded in obtaining another room, where the Lecture 
was delivered, and the ceremonies of Masonry exhibited, | 
to such men and boys as chose to enter the Hall, without 
money and without price. The visit of these men, how- 
ever, having been considered by many of our citizens, in 
the light of an unhallowed intrusion, having for its object 
to sow discord amongst our inhabitants, and to disturb the 
peace and harmony of the town, a large eo!lection of in- 
dignant people assembled in the vicinity of the place of the 
exhibition, where they remained until a late hour, and it 
was with difficulty they were restrained from committing 
some acts of violence. We hope the general manifesta- 
tion of public sentiment in our town in opposition to any 
attempts to excite the prejudices and passions of one por- 
tion of our community against another portion, composed | 
of as respectable, orderly, patriotic and worthy a class of 
citizens as any amongst us, will deter these men from pur- 
suing any farther their very kind intentions towards our 
town. Let our antimasonic friends in Lynn,guard against 
the alleged iniquities of Masonry, as much as they please, 
in their own town ; when we shall be persuaded that the 
wickedness of Musons bere has arrived at such a pitch as 
to need the assistance of our neighbors to put them down, 
we will send for them te come to our aid!—[Salem Reg. 


Scientific Tracts—No. VI.] 
OF THE SOURCES OF HEAT. 


The two principal sources of heat are, the sun, and 
combustion; there are others, but we shall confine our re- 
marks to these. Heat is constantly radiating from the 
sun, and evolved or given out during the combustion or 
burning of bodies. 

” The vital part of our solar system is the sun, from this’ 
source we receive all the heat necessary for producing the, 
fruits and .flowers of our earth, which are matured and 
perfected by the light from the same body. We may be-| 
hold the wisdom of that Power, that balanced the sun and | 
planets in the heavens, displayed in an equal degree in the 
distribution of the animals and plants of our little planet, 
according to their respective nature, as far as respects 
heat and light. Those animals which are placed in the 
arctic regions, are all protected from the cold by a cever- 
ing of fine fur, exactly adapted to keeping out the cold; 
while those of the tropics have a covering adapted to their 
climate—like the elephant, who has scarcely any co- 
vering. 

It is not our purpose at present to inquire into the 
cause of the immense quantity of the heat and light which 
we constantly receive from the sau. Dr. Herschel sup- 
poses it to be owing to luminous clouds, which float im 
the atmosphere of the sun, and as these clouds are sub- 
ject to various changes, both in quantity and lustre, he 
accounts for the difference in the heat of different years. 

When a piece of glass is opposed to the sun, it is not 
soon heated: but if a piece of iron, of the same thickness 
be exposed during the same time, it will soon become 
heated; in the same manner, all transparent bodies stop 
bat few of the solar heating rays, while opaque bodies in- 
tercept more or less. of them; and the darker the color of | 


the opaque body, the more heat isjintercepted. Hence 
arises Dr. Franklin’s rules for the color of clothing. Black 
or dark colors during winter, and white or light colors for 
summer. But it is to be questioned whether these con- 
clusions are correct. By a reference to what we have 
said upon radiation, it will be seen, that dark colors ra- 
diate more heat than light ones: therefore, dark clothing 
carries off more of the heat of the body, than light colored 
would. 

The heat produced by the direct rays of the sun upon a 
body, seldom exceeds 120°, but by a peculiar contrivance 
to prevent the heat from being carried off by the surround- 
ing bodies 220° or 230° may be produced. 

When the rays of the sun are concentrated, they pro- 
duce a much greater effect, as with a burning glass bodies 
may be set on fire at a considerable distance; they must 
be directed, however, upon a body that will absorb or re- 
tain them, if they are directed upon a piece of glass, it 
will not be heated, nor will any transparent body, such as 
air or water. In these cases, the heating power of the 
sun’s rays is not augmented by concentrating them; the 
effect is owing entirely to the great number of rays which 
are brought upon one point. 


PHILOSPHY OF SOUNDS, 


A bell rang under water, returns a tone as distinct as if 
rung in the air. 


end of a long stick, or piece of deal wood, and if a watch |. 
be held at the other end of the wood, the ticking will be || 
heard, be the wood or stick ever so long. 

Tie a poker on the middle of a strip of flannel 2 or 3 
feet long, and press with the thumbs or fingers the ends of |. 
the flannel into your ears, while you swing the poker a- 
gainst an iron fender, and you will hear a sound like that 
of a very heavy church bell. These experiments prove 
that water, wood and flannel, are good conductors of 
sound, for the sound from the bell, the watch and the fen- 
der, pass through the water, and along the deal and flan- 
nel to the ear. 

It must be observed that a body while in the act of 
sounding is in a state of vibration which it communicates 


ear and excite in us the sense of sound. Sound, of all 
kinds, it is ascertained, travels at the rate of thirteen 
miles in a minute; the softest whisper travels as fast as 
the most tremendous thunder. The knowledge of this 
fact has been applied to the measurement of distances. 
Suppose a ship in distress fires a gun, the light of which 
is seen on shore, or by another vessel, 20 seconds before 
the report is heard, it is known to be at the distance of 
20 times 1,142 feet, or little more than four miles and a 


|| half. 


Again, if I see a vivid flash of lightning, and in two 
seconds hear a tremendous clap of thunder, | know that 
the thunder cloud is not more than 760 yards from the 
place where I am and should instantly retire from an ex- 
posed situation. : 

The pulse of a healthy person beats about 76 times in 
a minute; if therefore between a flash of lightning and the 
thunder, I can feel 1, 2,3, 4, &c. beats of my pulse, I 
know that the cloud is 900, 1,800, 2,700, &c., 
me. 

Sound, iike light, after it has been reflected from sever- 
al places, may be collected into one point as a focus, 
where it will be more audible than in any other part; on 
this principle whispering galleries are constructed. 

Speaking trumpets, and those intended to assist the 
the hearing of deaf persons depend on the reflection of 
sound from the sides of the trumpet, and also upon its be- 
ing confined and prevented fron spreading in every di- 
rection. A speaking trumpet, to have its full effect must || 
be directed in a line towards the hearer. The report of a 
gun is much louder when towards a person than one placed 
in a contrary direction. 


¥v RECEIPT TO MAKE NANKEEN DYE. 
Boil equal parts of anatto and common potash in water 


feet from 


till the whole are dissolved. _ 


Stop one ear with the finger, and press the other to one | 


to the surrounding air, the undulations of the air effect the |, 


IMPORTANT TO MANUFACTURERS. 

Napoleon Bonaparte offered. a premium of three mil- 
jions of francs to the person who should discover some: 
material, the production of France, that should in all. 
respects answer as a substitute for indigo. In consequence 
of this stimulus, E. Souchon, a practical chemist and 
dyer, expended a fortune in experiments, which finally 
resulted in the discovery of a method for fixing the color 
of Prussiate of Iron, even more permanently than indigo | 
blue, With this preparation he has sueceeded in dying 
green, blue, blue blacks, and black, at an expense of but 
little more than one third that of indigo colors, and said to 
be in every respect equally fine and permanent. 
| We learn that Mr. Arnold Buffum, of this state, during. 
his residence in Paris, effected a contract with Mr. Souch- 
on, for the communication of the process to him to be in- 
'troducd into the United States, and that he has recently 
received full explanation of the method, by which this im- 
portant desideratum is effected. 
The colors are said to resist the action of both acids 
and alkalis, and when worn for years, (as we have 
seen stated by a mercantile house of high standing in 
'Paris,) will present no whitened appearance on the 
‘seams,or at the pockets and button holes of garments 
the colors their remain unchanged. 


The fact that this substitute, if found successful, 
will not only diminish the expenses and increase the 
permanency of the best colors in cluths, but that the 
_ preparation of the material will give rise to a valuable 
‘branch of manufacture in our own couatry, shows the 
importance of the discovery, if it be really what it is 
‘represented. 

Samples of the cloth dyed by this process may be 
seen at this office. 


[R. I. American.] 


QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE. 

The communication below appears in the Washing- 
ton papers, and invites the attention of our mathema- 
‘ticians. Perpetual motion, and the mode of squaring 
ithe circle, or rather the discoverers thereof, have been 
so often found out in this country, that we are not 
over sanguine in anticipating a new triumph of Amer- 
ican invention, Mr. Woodside however writes like a 
rational man: 

Gentlemen;—You are no doubt well aware, that. 
the exact superficial contents of the square circle, | 
have never been measured. I have, however, within . 
the last month, discovered a simple method of ascer- 
tain correctly the square of any circle. The secret of 
my discovery has been confidently disclosed to several 
of my friends, (fifteen in number) who, I feel confident 
will not divulge it. Ihave no hesitation in challeng- 
ing the first mathematicians in the world to confute 
the principle, and rule or rules, by whichI can, by a 
very trifling calculation, measure, or, in other words, 
square the circle. 

I addressed a letter the 16th of last month, on the . 
above subject, to the Hon. Louis Mc Lane, London, 
which letter I had the honor to have transmitted to 
him through the politeness of the Rt. Hon. c. R. 
Vaughan, Minister Plenipotentiary from England; and 
I am waiting Mr. Mc Lane’s reply, as regards. any pre- 
‘mium or premiums, which have been offered in Eu- 
| rope, for the discovery of.a calculation suited to the 
comprehension of common capacity, for measuring the | 
exact contents of the circle, laying aside all approzi- 
mations. 1 am aware that what I have here stated for - 
publication, leaves me, to the scurtiny of mathemati- | 
‘cians of the first rank, to whom Iam very desirous 
‘to explain confidentially, the principle upon which . 

my discovery is founded—a discovery which has baf- - 
‘fled, and I will:‘prove ever would baffle, their intri- 
cate calculations for measuring, as 1 can, correctly, , 
the quadrature of the circle. 

é JAMES D. WOODSIDE. . 
_ Washington City, April 7th, 1831, 
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* One who has not attentively viewed the Starry 
Heavens, for the purpose of tracing out the several 
constellations which are now so conspicuous, may 
suppose it difficult, if not impossible to clags them 
and to designate particular stars;but a slight atten- 
tion to the subject will show that it is by no means 
a difficult task: a little practice will enable any 
‘one to point out the constellations and stars with 
as much facility as he could refer to places on the 
map. One of the most conspicuous constellations 
in the heavens is that called Orion, which is 
known by four bright stats forming an irregular 
square, within which are three stars in a line, ly- 
ing obliquely, and three others of inferior lustre, 
hanging in a manner from them. Thetwo most 
‘southern stars of the squares are called the feet.the 
‘two most northern the shoulders of Orion,and they 
are distinguished by the terms the right or left 
foot, or east and west shoulder. ‘I he three bright 
stars in a line are his belt, and the three of inferior 
lustre which seem to be suspended by the belt 


are his sword. The three stars in the belt of O-| 


rion point out onthe S.E. the bright star Sirius or 
the Dog Star in the consteilation of the great Dog. 
On the opposite, the Pleiades, or the Seven Stars 
which are in a cluster, on the back of Taurus, the 
Bull. Sirius is now quite brilliant and nearly 
vertical. The bright star half way between Plei- 
ades and the star called the W. shoulder of Orion, 
is called Ajdebarran or the Bull's Kye; it forms 
with six or seven stars near it, a figure in the form 
of the letter V. Aldebarran is the brightest star 
at the end of one ofitssides. Procyon (in the lit- 
tle Dog) is that large star N.E.-of Orion, which 
forms an equilateral triangle with Sirtws and Ori- 
on’s E Shoulder. About 35° west of Aldebarran 
is Arietas, the first star in Aries; it is of the 2nd 
magnitude. E.N.E. 45° from Aldebarran, is the 
bright star called Pollux; N.W.of Pollux -5° lies 
Castor--these two stars are in the constellation cal- 
led Gemini or theT wins. A line prolonged from the 
W. foot of Orion through Procyon, touches the 
bright star Regulus or the Lion’s Heart; it lies E. 
by S. from Pollux, and forms with six other ad- 
jacent stars,a figure resembling and called a sickle, 
being itself in the handle; it is now vertical, or on 
-the meridian. ‘The first bright star, lying E. by 
N.E. from Regulus, is cailed Denebola, or'the 
Lion's Tail. E. by N.E. from the Lion’s Tail is 
Arcturus, the largest in the constellation of Bootes 
situated between his legs. This star is now high 
in the Heavens; and is seen-on'the Meridian; A 
Tine extending N.. by N.W. from Arcturus falls 
in with the last in the tail of the constellation of 
Ursa Major on the Great Bear.. This constellation 
is one of the most conspicuous in the heavens. It 


is within the circle of perpetual apparation and) 


consequently never sets in our nothern latitudes; 
ithas seven bright stars, called by some Charles’ 
Wain, forming some resemblance to the figure of 
a Plough or a dipper handle. Four of these 
bright stars form an irregular square, two of 
which are called the Pointers,because they point al- 
most directly to a bright star,known by the name of 
the Pole Star,which is about 2° from the North Pole 
ef the heavens. The Northern Pointer is called 
Dubhe. The two others of the square point near- 
ly tothe Pole of the ecliptic. Three others of 
the seven are in the Tail of the Bear; that next to 
the square is called Alioth, and that in the extre- 
mity of the Tail, Benetnasch, or the last in the 


Tail. From the square of the Great Bear, ex- 
‘tend a line through the Pole Star, and it will pass 
‘through the middle of the constellation of Pegasus, 
which has four bright stars forming a square; the 
most Northern Star being the head of Andromeda. | 

Markab in the juncture of the wing of Pegasus, is}, 
about 48° fromthe Eagle. East of Markab in the) 
extremity of the wing of Pegasus is Algenib. A), 
line drawn from the Great Bear through the Pole) 
Star crosses the constellation of Cassiopea, or the 
lady in her chair, which is formed of six or seven 
stars, in the shape of a chair turned upside down. 

This constellation never sets; being circumpolar. 

When Alioth is on the meridian above the Pole, 


always on the opposite side of the Pole. The 
constellation called the Little Bear is nearly pa- 
rallel with the greater one,and is of similar sliape. 

The Pole Star is the last in the tailof the Little Bear. 
Such are the constellations now most conspicuous. 

Alioth is now near or on the meridian above the|. 
Pole, and the Virgin’s Spike nearly on the meri- 
dian inthe South. ‘This star forms an equilateral | 
triang!e with Arcturus and the Lion’s Tail. Fur- 
‘ther north and a little east of this meridian is Arc- 
turus, a reddish star in the constellation of Bootes. 
The brigot star inthe Lyre is most splendid. 
makes a right angled triangle with Arcturus and 
the Pole Star, and an equilateral triangle with two 
small stars near it. ‘The Northern Crown is sit- 
nated between Arcturus and the Lyre. 
iat of § stars in the form of an oval. ‘The bright 
‘star of a reddish color south of the Lyre, near the 
Eastern margin of the Galaxy, having a small star 
on each side is called the Eagle (forming a right 
line.) A line E.N.E. from Lyre reaches the 
bright star inthe Swan,it makes nearly a right angl- 
ed triangle with Arcturus and the Pole Star. A great 
circle passing through Regulus and the Virgin’s 
Spike leads E.S.E. to a bright reddish star called 
Antares,or the first in the Scorpion. Antares seems 
‘to be near the centre of an are of stars concave to it. 
Between the Northern Crown and the Lyre is sit- 
uated'the constellation of Hercules. A line from 
the Eagle almost S.E. leads to the effulgent star 
Fomalhaut in the mouth of the Southern Fish.— 
This star is about 60° from the Eagle and having 
a high southern declination its altitude its small in 
northern latitudes. A good celestial globe will af- 
ford assistance in discovering other different stars 
and constellations. [Balti Minerva.] 


PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA, 
{By Bishop Heber.] 


Mid the light spray their snorting camels stood, 
Wor bathed a fetlock in the nauseous flood, 

He comes—their leader comes—the man of God 
O’er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod, 

And onward treads; the circling waves retreat, 


‘In hoarse, deep murmurs, from his holy feet, 


And the chafed surges inly roaring show 

The hard wet sand and coral hills below. 

With limbs that falter, and with hearts that swell,. 
Down, down they pass, a steep and slippery dell; 
Round them arise in pristine chaos hurled, 

The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world; 

And flowers that blush beneath the ocean green,- 

And caves,the sea-calves’ low-roofed haunts, are seen; 
Down, safely down, the narrow pass they tread,- 


The seething waters storm above their head; 


Cassiopeo is nearly on the meridian below, being | 


It} 


It 


x-|| While far behind retires the sinking day, 

And fades on Edom’s hills its latest ray, 

Yet not from Israel fled the friendly light, 

Or dark to them or cheerless came the night; 

Still in the van, along that dreadful road, 

Blazed broad and fierce the brandished torch of Ged; 
‘Its meteor glare a ten fold lustre gave 

On the long mirror of the rosy wave; 

‘While its blest beams a sunlike heat supply, 

Warm every cheek and dance in every eye— 

| To them alone ;—for Mizraim’s wizard train 

Invoke for light their monster gods in vain; 

‘Clouds heaped on clouds their struggling sight confine, 
And ten-fold darkness broods along their line. 

Yet on they fare, by reckless vengeance led, 

And range unconscious through the ocean’s bed, 

Till midway now that strange and fiery form 

‘Showed his dread visage,lightening through the storm, 
| With withering splendor blasted all their might, 

And brake their chariot wheels and marred their cour- 
| sers’ flight. 

‘ Fly Mizraim, fly!’ The ravenous floods they see, 
‘And fiercer than the floods, the Deity! 

‘Fly Mizraim, fly!’ From Edom’s coral strand, 
“Again the prophet streched his dreadful wand; 

With one wild crash the the thundering waters sweep, 
And all its waves —a dark and lonely deep: 

Yet o’er those lonely waves such murmurs past, 

As mortal wailing swelled the nightly blast, 

‘And strange and sad the whispering surges bore 

The groans of Egypt to Arabia’s shore. 


ATHEISM. 


Now and then our faith is shaken by some chill- 
ing breathof infernal philosophy,that comes sweep- 
ing over these time-hallowed institutions, and for 
a while threatening their destruction. ‘This poi- 
'gonous essence assumes all shapes from the wily 
serpent who seduced the mother of the human 
race to pluck the forbidden fruit, to that of the 
bearded sage in the sanctity of wisdom. In the 
form of popular eloquence it is instilled into the 
mind of youth. ‘The task of unhinging the virtues: 
and the hopes of the world is not confined to age 
or sex. There have been enchantresses and sy- 
rens in every age and nation to allure and to de- 
stroy thesoul. Ravished by the first glance, he 
sees only that part that is beautiful. Their de- 
formities to ‘ young-eyed wonder’ are concealed 
by a cloud which arises from himself, Fully seen, 
these teachers, like sin would be hideous-- 


———‘ Before the gate there sat 

On either side a formidable shape. 

The one seem’d woman to the waist, and fair,- 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast—a serpent arm ‘d 

With mortal stings.’ 


These reformers would remodel your seminaries 
of learning, would raze your churches to the 
|ground, slay the priests of the Lord, break up the 
sacrament or holy bond of marriage, pluck from 
ines hearts the charities of life, obliterate the en- 
'dearing names-of father, son, and brother, with 
(all their charming allianees; and substitute for it 
a cold, spurious philosophy, under the specious 
‘names of social system and general philanthropy. 

| Bat it would be weakness to keep our eye fixed 
on this little dark spot. It is wise to watch the 
growth of it; but it would not be pious or brave 
to believe that it would ever overshadow the land. 


The Abbe Mariti says, re ion tree, from its 
superior beauty and usefulness, is called the Phe~ 
1ix, and that when they cut cown one of these 
they burn the stump, from the ashes of which a~ 


rises a vigorous young shoot. 
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THE EROPTERON ; OR STEAM-CARRIAGE: A POEM. 
BY J, HARDAKER. 


We have long expected Poetry,as well as heav- 
ier, yea, and lighter materials, to be moved by 


‘steam; and having the first instance now before) 
us, we beg, rail-ing apart, to introduce Mr. Hard-|| 
aker to the public, as the laureate of a steam, and | 


worthy of his subject, 7. e. of esteem. The high- 
pressure upon his imagination, despising safety- 
valves, has been poured forth with a ten-bard 
power; so that, along the whole line of his way, 
he has been impeded by no obstacles, but run 
smooth and free from the beginning to the end. 


The compound title is of Greek construction— 
aer, air, and pteron, a wing ; which seenis to im- 
ply that vapour is winged air; and with ‘all ready,’ 
(the startling words of steam-carriages, as ‘ all 
right? are of coachmen,) off the author bursts in 
the full tide of song. 

‘I sing of scenes which science in its pride, 

Inspired with genius to the world reveals— 
The iron-pave, where /Eroptera glide, 
Like Pheton’s chariot with its flaming wheels;’ 
‘and, truth to say, no kettle we ever heard sing, 
could sing like a steamer. 
‘The £ropteron, on its iron-pave, 
Outruns the river and outstrips the wind, 
Fleeter than skiff upon the curled wave, 
_ Leaving the eagle on her way behind: 
Laden with hundreds of both gay and grave, 
And all that men from earth and ocean reap, 
All that is worthy of the great and brave, 
Sweeping o’er mountain tops and valleys deep, 
Calm as a dream that flits o’e: gentlest sleep. 

We like the idea of leaving the eagle behind, 
that, we presume, heing the name of an inferior 
engine or car, and certainly not of the bird of 
Jove. With regard to the ‘calm,’ we are not so 
sure,seeing that on allthe occasions with which we 
have been conversant, by sea or land, instead of 
calm, there has always been a most infernal clat- 
ter. Indeed, we once heard a housemaid of fine 
sensibilities, excited, too, by a voyage’ from Lon- 
don to Richmond, on a lovely summer day, with 
her sweetheart no doubt, express her sympathies 
for the steamboat in very simple yet pathetic 
terms—‘I pity her poor thing (said she,) she throbs 
so!’ Where was Mr. Hardaker’s ‘calm,’ here, we 
wonder? how can he reconcile such a phrase with 
the truth of poetry? The following is far better 
in praise of steam. 


‘The world sees 
Those latent powers called forth from darkness vast, 
Waking the slumbering intellect of the earth, 
Another Neptune smokes across the seas, 
Another Hercules in his works of worth, 
Whilst genius wonders at her latest birth!’ 
And truly, though we are not going to examine 
his trifle minutely, we may state that the writer 
naifests a. warmth very nearly allied to talents in 
he treatment of his theme; and with muck to 
provoke mirth, is frequently guilty of striking ex- 
ressions: for example where he styles the ancient 
d silent statues of Greece, ‘her sculptured page;’ 
t his extreme admiration of the big tea-kettles 
modern science betrays him into extravagance. 
rhat will be thought of a rail road to supersede 
equator? we have it in 
This lengthened pave may belt the rounded earth, 
The living girdle of a peopled zone, 


Round which, like some bright meteor rolling forth, 
Genius herself tay guide her gliding throne : 


It may be they who own a better birth, 
Than in yon spheres harmoniously sing, 
This earth of ours may deem of better worth, 
_ When thus now belted on its airy wing— 
Another Saturn with another ring. 

And now, his mind inflamed withthe fancy of 
this iron circle round the earth, he conjures up 
 crestaves very different from Ariel to travel the 
distance in forty minutes—no other, in fact, than 


the sultanas, Georgians, and other ‘ fine women’ 
from Turkish harems, &c. 
‘ With charms untold, 
‘The gorgeous pomp of oriental sheen, 
Falling their robes in many a luscious fold, 
Curdee and-cafton, wove in gold and green, 
More fit for beings such as ne’er grow old, 
But for this frail mortality, oh dear! 
. The very thought thereof makes one grow cold; 
Yet why not flourish when transplanted there, 
Th’ expanding intellect that blossoms here? 


Yes, we may see them, when this iron zone 
Connects the German with the Caspian Sea, 
Linking the Rhine, the Danube, and the Rhone, 

And stretching onwards to the rich Crimea.’ 
_ Hang up philosophy, unless philosophy can 
make a Juliet: hang up science, steam and rail- 
roads, unless they can bring us an importation of 
sultanas. Long luck to the merchandise from the 
Crime-a, though our ladies at home-may think it 
a-crime. Unshackled trade 1s and shall be the or- 
der of the day. in the piping times of peace nothing 
shall be deemed contraband of war; there shall be 
no duties--free bottoms shall make free goods:— 
and so success to Mr. Hardaker, to steam, and to 
a rail- road round the universe.--[Lit. Gazette.] 


~ 


DANIEL DEFOE. 


A late writer in the Monthly Magazine gives the 
following aecount of Daniel Defoe, the celebrated 
author of Robinson Crusoe, and other works 
equally curious and original. 


‘The experience,of Defoe,throughout an unsual- 
ly protracted life, has established the fact (were 
any additional proof needed,) that he who pre- 
sumes to make men wiser or better than they are; 
who puts himself forth as a reformer, whether in 
religion, politics, or morals, must make up his 
mind to bear in turn the abuse of all parties: to 


benefits he;has conferred on society; to be kicked-- 
“spit upon—-and tramp!ed under foot by the lowest 
of the low, the basest of the base; to be cursed by 
those whom he has blessed--in a wore, to be an- 
athemetized and excommunicated of men. The 
way to succeed in life is to wink at the vices of the 
aye, to be chary of its errors of thought and prac- 
tice, to agree with it, to flatter it, to walk side by 
side with it. The world, like a man with the gout, 
cannot endure rough usage: hence those have al- 
‘ways been in best repute as moralists and men of 
sense, who have treated it with lenity and forbear- 
ance, ‘I'o walk with the world with an orthodox 
steady pace, neither hastening before, nor lagging 
behind it, is in nine cases out of ten, to ensure 
its favor: but tostep forward, like a fugleman, 
from the ranks of society, no matter how just be 
oue’s claims to such distinetion,is at once to rouse, 


first, the world’s attention—next its envy—and 
lastly, its bitter inextinguishable hatred. 

‘Defoe was full a century in advance of his age, 
and he paid the penalty of such maturity in the 
bitter,unsparing abuse ofhis cotemporaries, Allpar- 
The whigs detested 


ties combined to assail him. 


be the victim of ingratitude proportioned to the 


him,the jacobites avoided him ,the high toriesfeared 
him,and even the Diesenters,in whose cause he had 
perilled his all, for whom he had gone through the 
ordeai of fire—pillory—imprisonment--even these 
for a season stood aloof from him. He was like 
Cain, branded on bis forehead with a mark that 
allmen might avoid him. Time, however, did 
him justice ; the malice of his enemies slowly 
abated; and asthe quicksands of party were per- 
petually shifting, Defoe gained more or less by 
each change. Still the persecutions he had ex- 
perienced made visible inroads on his health. In 
the autumn of life he found himself without a 
green leaf on his boughs, his spirit blighted,sapless, 
and ready at the first keen breeze that might blow 
rudely on it, to fall a ruin to earth.’ 

‘Shortly after the marriage of one of his daught- 
ers, in 1729; he was arrested for some trivial debt 
and confined in prison till the year 1730, which 
period was passed in sickness and acute mental 
anguish. As if to till upthe measure of his suffer- 
ing, his very children rebelled against him, and on 
some mean pretext his son found means to deprive 
his aged and heart bioken father of what little re- 
mained to him of the world’s wealth. This was 
too much for Defoe’s fortitude. The principle of 
life within him, already severely tried, now quite 
gave way; he seldom spuke, was often seen in 
tears, or ‘on his knees in prayer, and after some 
munths of mental suffering, resigned himself with- 
out a struggle to his fate,on the 24th of April,i781, 
at the mature age of 70.’ ; 


ORIGINAL LETTER, FROM DR. FRANKLIN, 


On the death of his brother, Mr. John Franklin, 
to Miss Hubbard. 

Dear Child--I condole with you,we have lost a 
most dear and valuable relation, but it is the will 
of God and Nature that these mortal bodies be 
laid aside, when the soul is to enter into real life, 
’tis rather an embryo state, a preparation for liv- 
ing; a man is not completely born until he be dead: 
Why then should we grieve that a new child is 
borne among the immortals? A new member 
added to their society? We are spirits. That 
bodies should be lent us, while they can afford us 
pleasure, assist us in acquiring knowledge ,or doing 
good to our fellow creatures, is a kind and benev- 
olent act of God--when they become unfit for 
these purposes and afford us pain instead of pleas- 
ure--instead of aid, become an incumbrance and 
answer none of the intentions for which they were 
given, it is equally kind and benevolent that a 
way is provided by which we may get rid of them. 
Death is the way.. We ourselves prudently 
choose a partial death. in some cases a mangled 
painful limb, which cannot be restored, we wil- 
lingly cut off—He who plucks out a tooth, parts 
with it fieely since the pain goes with it, and he 
that quits the whole body, parts at once with al} 
pains and possibilities of pains and diseases, it was 
liable to or capable of making him suffer. 

Our friend and we are invited abroad on a par- 
ty of pleasure—-that is to last forever--His chair 
was first ready and he is gone before us--we could 
not all conveniently start together, and why should 
you and I be grieved at this, since we are soon to 
follow, and we know where to find them. 


Adieu, B. F. 


One of the most interesting periods in one’s life 
-~The interim between the time when the dentist 
has found out which tooth you intend to have ex- 


tracted, and the time that he extracts it!!! 
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«Civin Artuitecture:, ora Complete Theoretical 
and Practical System of Building. Containing the fun- 
damental principles of the art, with five orders of Archi- 
tecture. Also, a great variety of examples, selected 


from Vitruvius, Stuart, Chambers, and Nicholson; with | 


many useful and elegant ornaments, and r vase So i eflected are, probably, 8 and 9; that is, if the diameter of | 


jecting them. By Edward Shaw, Architect. 
ed with ninety-five copperplate engravings. Boston: 
Published by Lincoln & Edmands. 1831.’ 


REMARKS ON GEOMETRY 
Concluded. 


That a knowledge of geometry is essential to the great- 

er part of our practical mechanics, does not admit of a 
doubt; yet they have too generally regarded the subject 

with a degree of indifference; as though the ends proposed 

to be accomplished by it, could be as accurately, and 
much more easily attained by other means. This erro- 

neous notion, however, is fast giving way to the force of 


truth and demonstration; and perhaps more attention is | 


paid to the subject at the present time, by operative me- 
chanics, than at any previous period since the discovery of 
the science. Many attempts have been made to simplify 
the study, and to render the acquisition of it more easy to 


the learner. In many instances, these attempts have been 


partially successful; but the student will bear in, mind the 
memorable reply of Euclid, that ‘there is no royal road 
to geometry.’ There is no turnpike, though there are 
some cross-roads; but we doubt not that he who travels 
the old road, which has been so often proved to be good, 
and over which so many have travelled before him, will 
be as well pleased with his journey, when it is accom- 
plished, as he who arrives at the end by a shorter route.— 


It has been said, but we trust with more severity than) 


truth,that the generality of mechanics are displeased with 
the sight of a geometrical theorem. If so, very little at- 
tention to the subject will satisfy them that no study can 
be better calculated to awaken the dormant faculties of the 
mind, and to force them into action. 


The ancients ‘ established the higher parts of their ge- 


ometry on the same principles as the elements of the 
science, by demonstrations of the same kind: and they 
were careful not to suppsse anything done, till by a pre- 
vious problem they had shewn that it could be done, by 
actually performing ix. 
thing to be done that cannot be conceived; such as the 


line or series to be actually continued to infinity, or a mag- 


nitude diminished till it become infinitely less than what 
it is. 'The elements into which they resolved magnitudes 
were finife, and such as might be conceived to be real,— 
Unbounded liberties have of late been introduced; by 
which geometry, which ought to be perfectly clear, is 
filed with mysteries.’ To divest the science of the mys- 
ticism which bad thus been thrown over it, and to render 
it useful to the practical mechanic, was the great end for 
* which Nicholson wrote. An examination of the work be- 
fere us furnishes the best evidence of his success. 

Much has been said and written about the quadrature 
of the circle. Thousands, like Hypocrates, have attempt- 
ed this difficult problem, and, as he failed, so have they. 
Here the parallel stops. A Mr. Woodside, of Washing- 
ton city, publishes that he has discovered rules for squaring 
any circle, or, in other words, for measuring the exact 
contents of any circle, ‘ laying aside all approximations ;’ 


and has written to our minister at London, to ascertain. 


i hether concave or convex, or mixed of the two 
what premium has been offered in Eureve for the discov- | face, whe o : ; 


ery! For all the discovery he has made in this particular, 
we apprehend he will hardly be able to obtain wood e- 
nough to keep his side warm of a cold winter day. It 
has long been conceded by eminent mathematicians, both 
of ancient and modern times, that there is no geometri- 
cal way of finding the quadrature of the circle, though 
there are mechanical ways by which it may be very nearly 
ascertained. It has been sufficiently demonstrated, 


lenys a judicious writer on thie subject, that a method of 
squaring the circle geometrically, still is, and probably 
pet ever remain a desideratum in mathematics. The 
‘same writer has attempted to show how nearly this may 
be effected mechanically. It is hardly necessary to pre- 
mise, says he, that ‘the object is to construct a square, 
the area of which shall be equal to the area of « given 
circle, and the length of the sides of which shall be ex- 
_pressed in parts of the diameter, or of the radius of that 
circle, The nearest whole numbers by which this can be 


the given circle be divided into nine parts, the side of the 
‘square which shall nearly equal it in area, must be eight 
of those parts. This will rather exceed the truth; and it 
as impossible to do it exactly, although it may be reduc- 
ed to a Jess quantity than any that can be assigned. For 
instance, a still closer approximation may be derived from 
dividing the diameter of the circle into 360 parts; then 
shall the side of the square equal 319.041659, &c. of 
those parts, nearly. The square of this number will be 


‘rather less than the area of the circle, and the square of || 


_319.041867 will exceed it; but these numbers do not dif- 
fer till we come to the ten thousandth place of the deci- 
_mals, and then only by 2; therefore, the first number is 
“within 2-10 ,000th parts of the truth; and it may be seen, 
by inspection, that the ratio of the numbers to each other 
‘is nearly as 8 to 9.’ It is evident that there are no limits 
to this approximation; but the above will probably be 
found sufficiently near the truth for all mechanical pur- 
poses. 
We have thus endeavored to show, in the best manner 


our limits would admit of, the nature and importance of|! 


‘geometrical science, in general, and its connexion with 
the avocations of practical mechanics; particularly as it 
\relates to that portion for whom the work under consider- 
‘ation is designed. Having done this, we have accom- 
plished all, and in truth more than we contemplated, 
when we commenced this notice. We, therefore, take 


leave of the subject, by recommending this portion of the |, 


work to the particular attention of students in the art of 
building. 
SHADOWS. 
The next subject in order, is that of Suapows: an in- 


teresting branch of architectural science; or, perhaps it 


‘may with more propriety, be termed a branch of geome- 
try; for it is almost entirely dependant on and governed 


Much less did they suppose any- || 


\'as many different directions. 


by geometrical principles. We cannot give a better idea 
‘of the subject than by transcribing the following definitions 
‘and propositions. 1. A body which is continually emit- 
ting a stream of matter from itself, thereby rendering ob- 
jects visible to our sense of seeing, is called a luminary; 
such as the sun,or any other body producing the same ef- 
fect. 2. The stream of matter which is emitted from the 
‘luminary, is called light. 3. A substance or body which 
light cannot penetrate, is called an opaque body. 4. If 
a space be deprived of light by an opaque body, it is call- 
‘edashade. 5. The whole or part of any surface on 
which a shade is projected, is called a shadow. 6. A 
body which will admit of light to pass threugh, is called a 
transparent substance. 7. A line of light emitted from 
the luminary, is called a ray. Propositions: 1. The rays 
of light, after issuing from the luminary, proceed in straight 
lines. 2. If the rays of light fall upon a reflecting plane, 
the angle made by any incident ray, and a perpendicular 
to the reflecting plane, is called the angle of incidence, 
and will be equal to the angle that its reflected ray will 
inake with the same perpendicular called the angle of re- 
flection; these two propositions are known from experi- 
ment. 3. If the rays of light fall upon any curved sur- 


the angle of reflection will still be equal to the angle of in- 
cidence. 4. Any uneven reflecting surface, whose parts 
lie in various directions, will reflect the rays of the sun in 
Demonstration: If any ray 
fall upon a part of the surface which is perpendicular to 
that ray, it will be reflected in the same line as the inci- 


dent ray; but the more or less any part of the surface is 
inclined to a ray falling upon that part of the surface, the 


greater or less angle will the reflected ray make with the 


incident ray. For, imagine a perpendicular to be erected 
to that part of the surface where any incident ray impinges 
on the surface, it is evident that the measure of the angle 
of incidence is equal to the obtuse angle made by the in- 
cident ray, and the reflecting surface at the impinging 
point, made less by a right angle; but the angle of reflec- 
tion is equal to the angle of incidence; wherefore it fol- 
lows that the whole angle formed by the incident and re- 
flected rays, is double of the angle of incidence; and con- 
sequently a reflecting surface, whose parts lie in various 


‘directions, will reflect the sun’s rays in as many directions. 
Hence appears the reason why objects and their parts be- 
come visible to our sight when immersed in shade. 

| By a knowledge of this branch of science, the archi- 
tect is enabled to draft his plans and to give to them their 
‘true eflect, or representation of light and shade; to con- 
‘struct his windows, in order to receive light to the best ad-. 
‘vantage; &e. &e. * The art of keeping a degradation of 
light and shade on objects,’ says the author, ‘ according to. 
their several distances, colors, and other circumstances, is. 
, of the utmost consequence to the artist. In orthographi- 
cal projections,where equal and sinsilar objects stand in the 
same position to the plane of projection, they will be re- 
presented similar, and of an equal magnitude, at every 
distance from that plane; and consegeently planes which 
are parallel to each other, would not appear to have any 
distance; so that the representation of any number of ob- 
jects, at different distances from each other, would be en- 
tirely confused, and no particular obiect could be distin- 
guished from the others; but by a proper attention to the 


art of keeping, every object will be distinct and separate, 


and their respective distances and colors from each other 
will be preserved, but though a proper degradation of light 
and shade ought to be preserved according to the respec- 
tive distances of objects from each other, artists in general 
take too great liberties with nature; we frequently see in 
the drawings of architects, the art of keeping carried to so 


great an extreme, as to render their performances ridicu- 
lous. 


FOLIAGE. 

An artificial arrangement or disposition of leaves, is. 
called foliage. The subdivisions of single leaves are call-. 
ed raffies. ‘The leaves which are chiefly used in architec- 
ture, are the acanthus, of which there are several species: 
‘the olive, parsley, laurel, and lotus. An artificial arrange- 
ment of leaves, branches, fruit, flowers, drapery, &c., 
‘either singly or combined in any manner with each other, 
are called ornaments in architecture. A string, consisting 
of flowers, fruit, leaves, and branches, either singly or in- 
termixed with each other, and supported at the two ex- 
_tremes, the*middJe part forming itself into a curve by its 
gravity; this figure, so suspended, is called a festoon. A 
curve line, which is continually changing its position in 
contrary directions on the same side of it; that is, first 
concave and then convex, concave again, and then con- 
vex again, and so on alternately in this manner, to anv 
number of curves of contrary flexture, is called a serpen- 
tine Jine. If from a stalk in the form of a serpentine line, 
a number of branches issue out, twisting themselves in 
the form of spiral lines on each side of the serpentine, in 
all the concave parts on the alternate sides of it, and if 
these spirals and the stalk be decorated with foliage; = 
composition so formed is called winding foliage. Both the 
elements and composition of foliage are considered, and 
illustrated by very beautiful plates, in this part of the work. 
The examples are taken from the remains of the wost es- 
teemed buildings of Grecian and Roman antiquity. We 
subjoin the first problem, giving directions to draw orna- 
ments. It will be interesting and, we trust, useful to such 
of our young readers as may not be able at present to pro- 
cure the work itself : 

The learner should, in the first place, draw a great \a- 
riety of curve and spiral lines of different descriptions, and 
compare these figures with each other; by which means he 
will be able at sight to distinguish each particular species 
of curve from another : then he ought to endeavor to imi- 


tate with precision, the same things by hand, in every vari- 


ety of position which he can suggest to himself; and hencs | 


A 
| 
| | 


re will acquire a freedom of hand in every direction. — 
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‘When. he proceeds to copying leaves, a general outline 
‘ought to be drawn, circumscribing the whole leaf; he 
should then form outlines of all the raffles, and round every 
“compartment, circumscribing all the different sets of points 
~or raffles ; and afterwards proceed to draw the raffles 
“themselves. 

The learner having, after sufficient practice in copying, 
‘acquired a freedom of hand, he is then advised to draw 
‘from nature a variety of such things as wil] be most suita- 

ble for the purposes to which they are to be applied. By 
so doing, the parts of his compositions will always appear 
rich and natural; and hence he will obtain a greater facil- 
ity of invention. Waving had sufficient practice in draw- 
ing from nature, he may then apply himself to the design- 
ang 8 ornaments; for which purpose he will find the first 
part of the problem, viz. that of drawing curve and spiral 
lines by hand, to be of the utmost utility in forming the 
general outline of his design; and for fiv: ishing the smaller 
parts, such as raffles, flowers, fruit, &c. he must apply 
the knowledge he has acquired in drawing from nature, 
which will gomplete his composition. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


DepicaTion-—Agreeably to public notice, the new 
Hall recently fitted up by Rising Star Lodge, in Stough- 


ton,was dedicated on Thursday the 21st instant. A large 


number of brethren were present; among whom we no-)} 


ticed several in the ‘ sear and yellow leaf’ of life ; whose 
grey locks were so many pledges of the goodness of the 
Institution, they had so long and so faithfully served. One 
old gentleman present had witnessed nearly ninety winters, 

and had been sixty years an active member of the Ma- 

sonic Institution! A fine commentary on the morals and 

integrity of seceders! An able, apprepriate and interest- 

‘ing address was delivered by Rovay Turner, Esq. of 
Randolph. The ceremonies of dedication were conducted 

with much solemnity; and the company dispersed, well 

pleased with the occasion that had called them together. 

‘The Hall is neat, and well adapted to the purposes for. 
which it is designed. 


DissoLuTION or THE CAaBiNnET.—A dissolution of | 
the Cabinet at Washington has taken place; Messrs. Van 
Buren, Eaton, Ingham and Branch, having resigned. It 
is reported that Mr. Barry, Postmaster General, tendered 
his resignation, but was induced to remain. Report has 
tilso assigned to Mr. Livingston, of Louisiana, the State 
Department; to Mr. M’Lane, of Delaware, the Treasury ; | 
to Mr. White of Tennessee, the War Department; and 
to Mr. Stevenson, of Virginia, the Navy Department.-- 
Politicians are busy in speculations on the cause and prob- 
able effect of this manwuvre. It is further reported that 
Mr. Buchanan, of Penn. will succeed Mr. Berrien, as 
Attorney General. 


Sreciat PLeapinGs.--The Legislature of Maine’ 
have passed a law providing ‘that in all civil actions the. 
‘defendant shall plead the general issue, which shall be. 
joined by the plaintiff, and either party may give .in evi-| 
dence any special matter in support or-defence of the ac-| 
tion, upon filing in the cause a brief statement of such spe- | 
cial matter, either of law or fact, within such time as the. 
Court shall order, of which statement the other party shall | 
be entitled to a copy.’ Approved by the governor. 


Prrates.—-The United States ship Peacock arrived at. 
this port from the Havana, on Sunday afternoon, having 
on board two of the mutineers of the brig Orbit of New- 
York. They were examined on Monday, on the charge 
of murdering Capt.Samuel Woodbury, master of the Or- 
bit, and committed for trial at the next term of the Dis- 
trict Court, on the 16th proximo. Their names are Jo- 
sepn Gadett,(black) and Thoma Colonett,(mulatto.) 

James D. Jeffers, alias Charles Gibbs, and Thomas J. 
Wansley, convicted of the murder of the Captain and 
mate of the brig Vineyard, were executed in N. York on 
Friday. To the jast, Gibbs confirmed the statement re- 


| three last named have been representatives of the town, in 


pecting his horrid atrocities, in nearly every particular. It 
is said that he has made a full disclosure of al] the accom- 
plices, aiders and abettors: in his piracies; and that when 
published, ‘ it will astound the people of this nation.’ 


THE BRIDGEWATER PROSCRIPTION. 


In compliance with the wishes of several of our readers, 
we have procured an attested copy of the proscriptive 
vote passed at a public meeting in Bridgewater on the 4th 
inst. 

‘At a legal meeting of the inhabitants of the town of 
Bridgewater qualified to vote in election of Representatives 
and in town affairs, held on the fonrth of April 1831, a 
list of jurors as revised by the selectmen, was presented 
for the acceptance of the town, and the following vote* 
was passed thereon, viz :— 

‘Voted, that the said list of jurors be returned to the se- 
lectmen, and that they be directed to remove from said list 
the names of Geo. Hooker, Avery Forbes, Artemas Hale 
and Danie! Mitchell;t that they be farther authorized to 
supply other names in their stead,and also to remove any 
other names from said list they may think proper,and sup- 
ply their places according to their discretion,} and present 
said list to the town at the adjournment ofthis meeting. 


A true copy from the record. 
Attest, HOLMES SPRAGUE, Town Clerk. 
Bridgewater, 21st April, 1831. 


*On motion of NATHAN LAZELL, jr. Had the re 
cord of the meeting been properly made up, this fact would 
have appeared. Had the gentlemen named in the vote 
been felons, and rejected on that account,the record could 
not have been very differently made. As it now stands, 
posterity will be warranted in the inference that they were 
guilty of some crime, for which they were deprived of 
their franchise. Do the people of Bridgewater intend to 
cast this infamous imputation upon the reputations of those 
gentlemen? If they do not, let them look to their records. 


+The only objection urged against these gentlemen, and 
the only reason assigned why their names ought to be 
stricken from the list, was that they were members of the 
Masonic Institution! It is admitted even by antimasons 
themselves, that they are all men of respectability : the | 


the legislature; Mr. Mitchell is at present a member of 
the Court of County Commissioner ; and Mr. Hale acted 
as Chairman of the meeting at which the vote was 
passed ! 


tIf their discretion be in accordance with the intoler- 
ant principles of antimasonry! 


‘What have been the consequences? What are the 
benefits which have resulted to the people, in those coun- 
ties where they have suffered themselves to be misled by 
the arts and clamors of these leaders of factions? You 
may find them in the mal-administration of office; you 
may find them in -the dismemberment of families; you 
may find them in the bitter animosities created in social 
communities; you may find them in the destruction of 
churches, for even around altars consecrated to the worship 
of the ever living God, the unhallowed fires of political 
antimasonry have been kindled, and still burn with a con- 
suming flame. Such and such only, are the ripe and le- 
gitimate fruits of political antimasonry.’ 


‘If Masonry be a dangerous political engine, and Ma- 
sons have always possessed a monopoly of offices, why 
has our government been so well administered, and our re- 
publican institutions preserved? If we are to believe the 
antimasonie leaders, the republic will be brought to a 
speedy ruin unless antimasonry be made the ascendant po- 
litical party. What interests have Freemasons that are 
not in common with the rest of their fellow-citizens?— 
What motives could prompt them to desire such a change 
in the principles of our government? What calamity 


could they bring upon the country that would not fal 


“equally heavy upon their heads? What oppressive or 


| impelittic laws could be enacted that would not havea ful! 


penegen: upon them as well as others? Does not reason 
‘show the fallacy of the alarms which these leaders at- 
‘tempt to excite? 


Harpers’ Famivy Lisrary.—Through the polite- 
ness of the enterprising publishers of this popular work, 


most eminent British Parnrers and ScuLPrors.— 
By Allen Cunningham ;’—comprised in Nos. 17,18 
and 19, of the Famity Lisrary. After having disposed 
of the architectural work now upon our hands, we shall 
recurto these volumes, and endeavor to speak of them 
as their contents may warrant. They are on sale at the 
bookstores in this city. 


The news from Europe is important. Immediate hos- 
tilities were anticipated between France and Austria, and 
both French and English Funds had consequently fallen. 
Belgium was in an unsettled state. Poland was still strug- 
gling gloriously for her nationa! Independence, Great dis- 
tress prevailed in Ireland. 


the most atrocious acts of cruelty in the records of despot- 
ism. It was officially announced that 45 unhappy consti- 
tutionalists had been publicly execuTeD, and in Lisbon 
seven respectable inhabitants had been executed as consti- 
tutional is's. 

England is still agitated with the questions of re- 
form. 


A letter from Dublin, dated 28th ult. tothe Editor of 
the London Times, says:—‘ I have just heard sad news 
from Clare. The military and the peasantry have come 
into contact. A combat has taken place! and so numer- 
ous were the people, that it is suid the military would 
have been cut off but for the interference of a Catholic 
clergyman, who harrangued the former.’ 


A Paris letter, of the 29th ult. says—‘ The most de- 
plorable distress reigns in all branches of trade. Innumer- 
able bankruptcies are said to be on the point of being de- 
clared. One hundred and thirteen are already counted.’ 


The French Ministry now assume a more positive tone. 
They have sent to demand an explanation of Austria for 
entering Modena and the Papal territories: on the result 
of this, seems to depend the question of peace or war,and 
it was the general opinion that war would ensue. 


The first step taken by the army of France beyond the 
bridge of Kehl would be the signal for insurrection through 
the entire of the ci-devant Rhenish provinces. Should 
she pass her Italian frontier, the whole of Savoy and Pied- 
mont would rise and join her. Should war take place, it 
is inthe latter quarter that the first blow will be struck. 


Accounts from Mayence state, that an army of 60,060 
men of the troops of the German confederation would 
shortly pass the Rhine, and take up a position between 
that oy and Landau. At Vienna it was said that an army 
of 90,000 inen would be stationed in Bohemia,and a corps 
of 30,000 men on the frontiers of Tyrol and Italy. 

It is announced that Lord Brougham was endeavouring 
to engage France, Austria and Prussia in a coalition to co 
erce Russia from her designs of crushing Poland, and te 
guarantee its independence as a nation. 

The news from Spain leaves no doubt of the failure of 
the constitutionalists. The attempt was a mere abortion, 
and the revolt was instantly quelled. All is now tranquil 
at Cadiz. 


‘Nos. 37. 38 & 42. 


Any person having the above Nos. of last year’s Ma- 
sonic Mirror will confer a favor by leaving all or either of 
them at this office. 


A PHYSICIAN may be accomodated with a very 
convenient corner front room; in a central situation, 
where several gentlemen can obtain boarding on rea- 
sonable terms, 


Apply at No. 30 School street, 


we have been favored with a copy of ‘ The Lives of the — 


Spain and Portugal were the scenes of some of 
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‘SHE FARMER’S VERNAL ODE, 
_ The farmer’s joyous season, 
Comes tripping gaily on, 
Its heralds are the gentle airs, 
Warmed by the genial sun. 
And now he wends him o’er each field, 
Each hedge and fence along: © 
And through the groves and o’er the hills, 
is gladdening herds among. 


And joyously he views them all, 
From dreary winter free; 
And feels as doth the mariner, 
Just from the boisterous sea, — 
Though herbage sere and leafless boughs 
Arrest the careless view; 
He sees the living germs that peep 
Their winter shelters through. 


And gladsomely he greets them all, 
These little buds of hope; 

Which soon will ’neath the genial sun 
Their fragrant flowrets ope; 

From which he’! see the future fruit, 
Emerge and ripen soon; 

And thence the Farmer’s store of joy, — 
Of bope the promised boon. 


0! deem not tame such pleasures, 

As come with spring’s revurn, 

To fill the farmer’s bosom, 

Nor yet their offerings spurn; 
For O! of earth the sweetest, 
The purest joys we sing; 

Are those the farmer feeleth, 


unpardonable liberties. 


of the matter. 


fair. 


on in silence. 


HOUSEWIFERY. 


education? It is feared not. 


not be tolerated. But our gentlemanly writers 
consider themselves perfectly competent to judge 
of the fitness or unfitness of any new fashion which 
finds its way among the ladies. Dothey wear a 
huge bonnet—the sail like Navarino for instance. 
hanging over their features like a cloud over the 
White Mountains, or sport a pair ofsleeves at 
their sides larger than those of the old friars of 
Melrose who carried off in their’s provision and ale 
for a month’s consumption, there is no bounds to 
the cavilings of the gentleman critics. ‘Then too, 
there is the corsets, the everlasting corset, and 
nothing but the corset—-a perpetual theme for the 
ill-natured, and standing subject for the first essay 
fora young physcian. We protest against these 
Let the ladies dress as 
they please. Ifa gentleman strangle himself with | 
his cravat, or if his ears suffer from the edge of his) 
starched dickey, nobody seems to take cognizance 
So if the corset of a lady prove as 
fatal to her as did the poisoned girdle of Moore’s 
Alethe, let us not interfere in such a delicate af-, 
For ourselves should the corset be bound) 
tighter and tighter, even to the employment of | 
steam power in the screwing process, we shall look | 


To the middling class of life there is no aceom- 
plishment more valuable than housewifery. By 
that class isit sufficiently prized as an accomplish- 
ment,or wisely inculcated asa necessary branch of ' 
Yew girls are regu. 
larly initiated into the various household duties; 
yet, to all girls, the knowledge of them is essen- 


The fair Quakers are certainly the most dan. 
gerous sect. ‘There is more peril to be encoun- 
tered beneath one of their coal-box drab bonnets, 
than in all the eyes that ever shone through arti- 
ficial flowers; ‘I'he coquettish simplicity of dress, 
its perfect neatness, so emblematical of purity: 
that latent smile just sufficient todimple the cheek 
without uttering a sound: and above all, the snow 
white stocking ‘fitted exactly to the foot that can- 
not be concealed, have a witchery about them, 
which we are sure never entered the contempla- 
tion of the geod honest Penn. 


DISSOLUTION OF COPARTNERSHIP. 
[Instead of the Card, giving notice that Messrs. 
CARPENTER & CROCKETT had formed a connez- 
ton in business, we should have published their disso- 


lution of copartnership, which took place on the: 11th 
inst. 


BOARDERS WANTED. 


A FEW Gentlemen can be pleasantly accomodated 


with Board by Mr. ANSON MANN, 75, Milk-street. 
April 9. 


AGENTS FOR THE MIRROR. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Attleboro, 8. 0. Draper; Ashby, A. T. Willard, Esq; 
Ashburnham, 8S. Woods, Esq; Colrain, Isaac B. Bar- 
ber, Esq; Douglas, Post-Master; Fall-River, G. D. 
Cook; Lowell, Abner Ball; Methuen, Thomas Thax- 
ter; Monson, E. Norcross; Medfield, C. Onion, Esq: 
Northborough, Benjamin Wilson; New-Bedford, Qli- 
ver Swain; Northampton, C. C. C. Mower; Newbury- 
port, I. Johnson; Oxford, E. F. Dixey; Provincetown, 
E. C. Scott, Esq; Reading,-N. Parker; Stonghton, 
Nathaniel Blake; Sth Mendon, Leonard Rice; South- 
| wick, J. Byington; Springfield, Henry Brewer; Ux- 
bridge, William C. Capron; Walpole, J. N. Bird; 
Ware, J. Bosworth; Westminster, Simeon Sanderson; 
Wilkersonville, Thomas Harback, Esq. 


On the return of spring. 
[American Farmer.] 


FASHION, 


It is fashionable to complain of fashion. There 
are some people who make a point of getting quar- 
relsome upon every change and circumstance in 
the fashions of modern days. They are perpetu- 
ally pointing back to times of old, as if the unsta- 
bled elements of fashion in the days of their grand- 
mothers were never agitated and changed and dis- 
solved. They ask us to imitate our ancestors— 
and in what? in the powdered wig, the deer skin! 
bieeches, and the tail-like queue, which according 
to the sage opmions of Lord Monboddo, complete-: 
ly assimilated the human figure to the Monkey | 
and Ourang-Outang? Would they have our fair 
ones--the ‘ bright peculiar stars’ of the horizon of 
beauty, lay aside the light drapery that now floats. 
round their exquisite forms, like the folding of a. 
sunset cloud around a beautiful spirit of evening, | 
and don the uncouth garb of their grandmothers? | 
Orly think of the hoop--the hooped petticoat! — | 
The good saints preserve us from anything of the | 
like. We would as séon see a lady in the indes-| 
cribable garb of a Block Island fisherman. Seri-. 
ously, there is a great deal said to no purpose in 
regard to the dressing-gear of the ladies. It is 
moreover ungentlemanly as well as entirely use- 
less. What if the ladies through the medium of, 
their magazines and albums, should undertake to 
criticise and condemn the habiliments of the ‘ lords 
of creation?’ There would be a universal outcry 


against such unparalfelled presumption. would 


tial, since, as wives, daughters, or sisters, all will) 


have households to superintend. How eacensied| 


the mischiefs caused by ignorance of housewifery, | 


|we every day hear and see painful instances.—_ 


‘The misery endured by the helpless, untaught in-_ 
dividual, in feeling her ignorance, and seeing the. 
varied forms of evil that ignorance produces, must | 
be more severe. Let no mothers wilfully con- 
demn their daughters to sorrow, disgrace, and er- 
ror, from which it is not easy to rescue them. 

The duties of housewifery being generally of an, 
active and desultory nature, are usually very a- 
greeable in the performance to activity and varie- 
ty-loving young people, they will therefore be 
cheerfully attempted and pursued, and we shall! 


enlarge the pleasures of girls, by the same encou-' 


ragement with which we prosecute their improve- 
ment, 


The management of the breakfast and tea table 
will induce some knowledge of performing the 
honors of the mistress of a house. Occasion- 
ally, the whole arrangement of the house may de- 
volve on the housekeeper. At sixteen she may be 
invested in all the rights and duties of the house- 
hold superintendence. ‘lhe mother may some- 
times interfere with advice, but let the whole re- 
sponsibility rest upon the daughter, than thus, be- 
ing thrown upon her own powers, she may early 
learn judiciously to exert those powers; and, 
when mistakes occur, as occur they must to begin- 
ners,in all the offices and business of life, it is bet- 
ter that they should occur under the paternal roof, 
where partial relatives are prompt to excuse and 
remedy ,than inthe first day of bridal management, 
when the agitated mind is full of the variety and 
novelty of its duties, and new friends and new 


j kindred are less disposed to pardon and correct. 


MAINE. 
Bangor, John Williams, Esq; Belfast, N. P. Hawes; 


Elisworth, J. A. Dean, Esq; Gardiner, J. B. Walton; 
Potland, J. H. Roch. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Bedford, Thomas Rundlett; Charlestown, Frederick 


A. Sumner, Esq; Dover, William Frye; Great Falls. 
A.S. Howard; Portsmouth, Robert Smith. 


VERMONT. 
Bennington, S. H. Blackman, Esq; Brandon, E. 


Jackson; Burlington, N. B. Haswell, Esq; Hartland, 
1 C. A. Saxton. 


RHODE-ISLAND, 
Slaterville, William Yearnshaw; Pawtucket, Geo 


F. Jenks. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Andover, Leonard Hendee, Esq; Bristol, C. Bying- 


ton; Colchester, A. D. Scoville, Esq; Canton, Dr. O- 
B. Freeman; Goshen, A. Chapin; Granby, Dr. J. F- 
ett; Jew Hartford, Elisha Harrington; Harwington, 
G. R. Sandford; Mansfield, Elisha Branch, Esq; Mid- 
dletown, C. B. Darrow; New-London, E. Way, Esq; 


Norwich, 8. Gallup; Stafford, B. Mann, Esq; Wind- 


ham, B. Curtis; Wallingford, James Carrington, Esq: 


Wolcottville, 8. Bradley, Esq. 


NEW-YORK. 
Granville, Arch Bishop. 


NEW-JERSEY. 


Plainfield, J. Wilson. 
NORTH-CAROLINA. 
Scotland Neck, 8. M. Nichols. 


ALABAMA. 


Greensboro’, U. 8. Whitehead; Washington, John 
A. Whetstone. 


tc Secretaries of Lodges generally, are requested 
to receive and forward the names of such as are dis- 
posed to become subscribers to the Mirror; for which 
service they will be entitled to every seventh copy. 


TERMS OF THE MIRROR. 


Three Dollars a year, in advance. Agents allowed 
the 7th copy: are holden for all the subscribers they ob- 
tain. Individuals must send $3 on ordering the paper, 
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